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Views on 


[= planning is becoming more and 


more a job in intergovernmental rela- 

tions. During the 1940’s 80 per cent 
of the country’s population growth was in 
metropolitan areas and two-thirds of this 
was in the suburbs rather than the core 
cities. Perhaps this explains why municipal 
officials cooperate with county and other lo- 
cal government agencies (1) in the creation 
of metropolitan planning agencies (p. 165), 
(2) in working with county and school of- 
ficials in the joint planning of school facili- 
ties (p. 146), and (3) in requiring real estate 
subdividers to contribute to the city treasury 
on the basis of the number of dwelling units 
so that the city will be able to meet some of 
the costs prior to annexation (p. 160). Sev- 
eral states have recently authorized local 
governments to create regional planning 
commissions (p. 159). 

Municipal éfficials can assist the local 
school board if solving the school building 
problem by drafting and enforcing subdivi- 
sion regulations which provide sufficient 
land area for school buildings and play- 
grounds. When the city has no control over 
subdivisions in unincorporated fringe areas, 
the mayor and council can offer to assist the 
county government in the preparation of 
subdivision regulations. The absence of 
building, zoning, and subdivision controls in 
such areas will result in the creation of slum 
areas which later may want to be annexed to 
the city. This would mean that the city 
would be saddled with extremely high costs 


the News 


for extending sewer and water lines, streets, 
curbs, street lighting, and other facilities. 

New techniques of interest to municipal 
officials include: use of a battery of tests in 
selecting department heads (p. 151), an oc- 
cupational health program for city employ- 
ees (p. 155), the use of a task force of city 
employees to recommend ways of achieving 
more efficient and economical operation (p. 
156), council action designed to unify all 
local fund raising campaigns for charity ac- 
tivities (p. 157), and the use of a quarterly 
allotment system in controlling expenditures 
(p. 165). 

Among the recent news developments are: 
adoption of a job and pay plan with a 7 per 
cent increase in salaries for employees (p. 
155), annexation of fringe areas by more 
than 400 cities in 1954—the third straight 
year that 400 or more cities have made an- 
nexations (p. 158), development of tentative 
standards for solving urban transportation 
problems (p. 159), providing orientation 
training for new employees (p. 161), publi- 
cation of a public works cost accounting 
manual (p. 160), creation of a committee to 
seek fair employment for older workers (p. 
158), publicizing the city on envelopes 
mailed from city hall (p. 153), and micro- 
filming of municipal records (p. 157). 

Formal testing methods seldom are used 
in the selection of a city manager, but the 
mayor and council of one city report success- 
ful results in the use of controlled question- 
naire-interviews in the evaluation of intelli- 
gence, personality, and other attributes 
(p. 149). 
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Joint Planning for School Facilities 


By MARY McLEAN* 
Director of Research, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


Financing schools in the young suburbs of old cities requires city-school district 
cooperation in capital improvement programming and subdivision regulation. 


"Te school problem is a suburban 
problem. Although talk centers around 
total enrollments, total number of 
schools, and total classroom shortages, in 
specific cases the big concern over and over 
again is how to finance schools in the young 
suburbs of old cities. Suburban schools are a 
problem because the typical residential de- 
velopment today is rapid, massive, and im- 
mediate. As a consequence the demand for 
classrooms has the same characteristics. 

One example—a spectacular but not 
unusual one—will illustrate this point. In 
the village of Willowick, Ohio, near Cleve- 
land, a new subdivision was started one 
month ago which by June, 1957, will have 
1,758 houses on six tracts of land totaling 
440 acres. If half the houses are sold and oc- 
cupied by June, 1956, 500 new pupils will 
appear at the schoolhouse doors in Septem- 
ber of that year. By September, 1957, this 
number will have doubled. And in five 
years’ time, by conservative estimate, there 
will be 1,500 new pupils who would not have 
been there if this particular subdivision had 
not been built. 

This kind of residential growth also mag- 
nifies the consequences of the time lag be- 
tween the date of house construction and the 
beginning date of taxation. When suburbs 
develop by accretion the community can ab- 
sorb without shock to its financial structure 
the temporary revenue deficit that accom- 
panies new residential construction. How- 
ever, when development is rapid, massive, 

* Eprror’s Nore: Miss McLean holds a master’s 
degree in regional planning from the University of 
North Carolina and was with the planning depart- 


ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority prior to 
ioining the ASPO staff in 1952. 


and immediate, so in proportion is the 
revenue deficit. 

Take a hypothetical subdivision of 1,000 
dwellings, assume an average value of 
$15,000 per unit, and apply a tax rate of $1 
for each $100 true valuation. When taxes 
eventually are paid on these houses they will 
amount roughly to $150,000 a year. But in 
that two-year period before taxation the 
$300,000 not collected would pay for 15 
classrooms—almost half the number needed 
because of the new subdivision. 

The problem is not this simple nor even 
this optimistic because the $300,000 does not 
touch school operating costs and teachers’ 
salaries. Therefore even if taxes were col- 
lected the minute a group of mass-produced 
houses was finished, those houses would con- 
tribute to school revenues only a minor per- 
centage of what they will actually cost the 
school district. 

One other phenomenon emphasizes the 
essentially suburban nature of the current 
school problem. A recent issue of a Chicago 
newspaper carried the column head, “‘School 
Enigma: Overcrowding, Unused Rooms.” 
The article explained that more than 400 
classrooms are unused in 108 Chicago public 
school buildings, while 12,500 grade school 
pupils attend half-day sessions in 18 other 
schools. Needless to say, the unused school 
rooms are located in older parts of the city 
and the overcrowded schools in the newer 
suburban areas. 

Faced with suburban growth that is faster 
and bigger than it can keep up with, the 
semi-autonomous school district is hard put 
to provide schools. Customary methods of 
financing simply are not adequate any more. 
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What kind of help can school districts get 
from city government to meet a problem 
that confronts them today and as far into the 
future as they can see? 

Because most cities have their own finan- 
cial problems, they cannot subsidize a school 
building program. Help from the city, then, 
will have to be operational. It will have to 
consist of things that can be done in the 
normal course of administration. While the 
building industry talks about stretching the 
school dollar and cutting construction costs, 
city and school officials should talk about 
capital improvement programming and mu- 
nicipal subdivision regulations designed to 
narrow the construction gap between new 
houses and new schools. It should be pointed 
out here that the county carries an equally 
important responsibility for providing help 
on school development in unincorporated 
urban areas. 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMING 


In the category of capital improvement 
programming are various operations that 
regularly are part of the planning commis- 
sion’s job. First among these is population 
forecasting, an analysis that extends to age 
groups as well as to totals. Since population 
forecasting is also one of the necessary crafts 
of the school board, it is hard to say how 
much duplication of effort occurs in this 
field. In addition to the factor of natural 
population increase, the planning commis- 
sion, if it is on its toes, will take into account 
probable in- and out-migration. And—a 
more significant factor—it will know some- 
thing about the economic trends that en- 
courage new industry and new subdivisions. 

In other words, the planning commission 
will or should have knowledge of the long- 
range factors that will affect the future need 
for schools as well as other kinds of public 
improvements. Youngstown (Ohio), Boulder 
(Colorado), Santa Clara County (Califor- 
nia), and Port Huron (Michigan) are a few 
of the communities where planning com- 
mission studies have been used to help make 
such predictions. 

Another way in which the city can help is 
to see that school officials are informed of 
future capital improvements that will affect 
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new school sites. One of the most common 
and damaging conflicts arises between pro- 
posed school sites and proposed thorough- 
fares. A freeway, for example, may be 
destined to pass right through a school site 
or through a school service area. Coopera- 
tion between the school board and the plan- 
ning commission in New Orleans and Los 
Angeles has prevented this kind of a mix-up 
before it happens. And the city planning 
commissions in San Francisco, Providence, 
Seattle, Xenia (Ohio), and Tucson-Pima 
County, to name but a few, have worked 
with the school boards in their communities 
to select sites that will meet educational 
standards and which will not be impaired by 
public construction of other kinds. In all of 
these places recommendations have been 
put in printed form. 

Finally, and the most important where 
economy is concerned, officials can take ad- 
ministrative actions to permit the use of 
school lands and buildings by nonschool 
groups. The city department of recreation in 
many places has worked out plans so that 
parks and playgrounds will adjoin, or so that 
school playgrounds can be used by the gen- 
eral public during off-school hours. In some 
places the park and school departments have 
jointly acquired play areas. Savings are 
made in beth purchase price and main- 
tenance costs. 

Less common and less widely known is the 
“lighted-school” program where school 
buildings are used after regular school hours. 
Again the city department of recreation is 
the usual cooperator. However, if a school 
building is to be used to the utmost by other 
age groups and for other purposes, plans for 
doing so should be made long before start of 
construction. 

There will be quite a few difficulties to be 
ironed out, ranging from the tort liability of 
the school district to who will pay the jani- 
tor. Parts of the building to be used for a 
*‘lighted-school’”’ program may have to have 
separate heating control systems and sepa- 
rate entries. 

Customarily, the school district collects 
rent on a fee or a contract basis from the 
*‘lighted-school”’ user. However, if a school 
building is designed as a real community 
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facility it might be feasible for the city to 
share construction costs as well. 

Although many helpful ideas for the 
“lighted school” have been developed by 
national recreation and education associa- 
tions, most programs of this sort take place 
in buildings designed only for teaching. 
Consequently, the range of activities that 
can be carried on after hours is limited, and 
the many possibilities of such programs have 
not been tried. 

Since the largest single expenditure of the 
local tax dollar goes into schools, the more 
school buildings can be used for other pur- 
poses as well, the greater the return on the 
investment. And not to be overlooked when 
thinking of the future are two trends which 
will increase the need for the “lighted 
school” far beyond present ideas on the sub- 
ject. These are the coming 30-hour work 
week and the rise in the percentage of older 
people in our society. These trends are apt 
to reach a peak at about the same time thus 
bringing more leisure time for more people 
and more need for a wide recreation pro- 
gram. 


SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS 


The second type of operational aid that a 
city can give a financially distraught school 
district is in the realm of the police power, 
specifically through subdivision regulations. 

For many years cities have successfully re- 
quired developers to install storm and sani- 
tary sewers, to pave streets, and to put in 
sidewalks. Behind this requirement is the 
theory, sustained by the courts, that sub- 
division of land is a privilege rather than a 
right. In granting this privilege a city or 
county has the authority (and some would 
say the obligation) to see that new slums are 
not built. Stated positively, it has an obliga- 
tion to see that new parts of the city are de- 
veloped so that they are environmentally 
healthful, safe, and in the interests of the 
general welfare. 

More recently, parks have entered the 
picture. People have begun to realize that 
there is something wrong with a city that 
adds thousands of acres in housing and noth- 
ing in parks. Urban redevelopment and 
urban renewal programs have brought to 
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light the knowledge that lack of parks and 
other open spaces contributes as much to 
slum building as do substandard structures. 
Public open space, therefore, has been added 
to the list of things that are necessary to 
change raw land to liveable neighborhoods. 

This same line of reasoning is more and 
more frequently being applied to the sup- 
plying of school sites. It has been reinforced 
by the financial crisis of school districts 
whose jurisdiction embraces new suburban 
developments. And the insistent evidence of 
hundreds of brand new pupils has brought 
several desperate cities to the opinion that 
the cost of education should be borne in part 
by the new-pupil generators: the real estate 
developer and the house-owner. 

In these cases, subdivision regulations re- 
quire the developer to dedicate or at least 
reserve a suitably located parcel of land to 
be used for schools, or, in lieu of that contri- 
bution, to pay a designated sum per house. 
This money is earmarked for a special school 
fund. In Park Ridge and Palatine, Illinois, 
two suburban municipalities of Chicago, 
$300 a house is asked. Several other cities 
in the Chicago metropolitan area have 
adopted ordinances requiring a fee which 
goes into a special school fund or have such 
ordinances under consideration. 

Playground financing is being aided in 
much the same way in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, and in Modesto and Claremont, 
California. In some cases the base of the 
charge is an acre, in others a subdivided lot. 
In Corpus Christi, Texas, a park land ac- 
quisition fund is being built up by voluntary 
builder contributions. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
a growing number of volume builders are 
glad to contribute to school costs. In Cali- 
fornia a San Mateo builder, for example, of- 
fers sites for fire stations and school buildings 
to public agencies at no charge or at actual 
cost. He works with school authorities and, 
on occasion, has planned a subdivision three 
years in advance of house construction so 
that the elementary school is finished and 
ready when the first family moves in. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, a developer in- 
tends to provide school facilities along with 
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the first 260-house stage of a large develop- 
ment “without cost to taxpayers.”” He has 
stated that he believes it is the responsibility 
of any large developer to furnish or cooper- 
ate in furnishing school facilities right along 
with the development, just the same as 
streets, sewers, and utilities. 

Although the big builder often can ab- 
sorb certain large school costs in this man- 
ner, it is more difficult and in many cases 
impossible for the smaller builder to do so. 
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The per-house, per-lot, or per-acre fee al- 
lows for a proportionate allocation of part of 
the costs. 

None of these municipal aids, whether ad- 
ministrative or legislative, will alone solve 
the school finance problem. But in a situa- 
tion that is critical, every little bit helps. The 
impact of the suburb upon the school dis- 
trict’s ability to supply schools appears to 
have reached the point where municipal as- 
sistance is indicated. 


Use of Tests in Selecting a City Manager 


By FRED HAACK, JR.* 
Mayor, Park Ridge, Illinois 


The selection of city managers and department heads can be improved by use of controlled 
questionnatre-interviews to evaluate personal attributes for the job. 


ITH the increasing complexity of 
our civilization and the amazing 
degree of specialization of skill 


and knowledge that this entails, it becomes 
all the more essential that qualities and char- 
acteristics of people be more carefully ana- 
lyzed so that complicated jobs and the best 
qualified people for such jobs can be 
matched. This is especially true in the field of 
public administration when communities 
looking for a city manager no longer want an 
engineer or other specialist but rather a city 
manager who can cope with the complete 
problem of an exploding urban community. 

Many questions confront a city council 
when employing a city manager or the city 
manager when he employs a department 
head. These are questions that arise when 
interviewing potential personnel, but in 
spite of glowing references, records of appar- 
ent successful experience, and careful ques- 
tioning in personal interviews, even with all 
this, officials still cannot be sure that they 
have made the best possible choice for the 
position. Some of these vital questions are: 


* Eprror’s Note: Mayor Haack was a member 
of the Park Ridge city council from 1937 to 1943 and 
was elected mayor in 1953. He is president of the 
Capital Brass and Aluminum Foundry Company 
and was a director of the Non-Ferrous Foundry So- 
ciety from 1942 to 1951, serving as president of the 
board in 1948 and 1949. 


1. Can the applicant think clearly and 
exercise good judgment in dealing with new 
and complex problems? 

2. Can he exercise leadership without 
arousing antagonism? 

3. Can he express himself well in speech 
and in writing? 

4. Will he be good in public relations? 

5. Will he be loyal and conscientious in 
his work? 

6. Will he keep his head in emergencies 
and in tense emotional situations? 

7. Will he “wear well” with his associates 
and subordinates? 
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In an attempt to answer some of these 
questions, the city of Park Ridge, Illinois, in 
1953 undertook the use of formal testing 
methods in selecting a city manager. These 
methods served to supplement review of ap- 
plications, evaluation of experience and 
training, and personal interviews. The city 
council had received more than 65 applica- 
tions for the post of city manager from all 
parts of the country. 

Fortunately the chairman of the council 
selection committee had been confronted 
with similar problems for one of the nation’s 
major industries. He knew well the impor- 
tance of checking references and work rec- 
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ords; he knew the importance of educational 
background, and, in meeting the public, the 
importance of appearance; and he was well 
aware that personal interviews with an ap- 
plicant are not only helpful but essential. He 
also believed that any one or all of these fac- 
tors could be misleading and not tell the 
most important part of the story. 

Based on his experience in industrial man- 
agement, the chairman of the selection com- 
mittee was able to suggest a forward and sig- 
nificant step in the selection of municipal 
administrative personnel—the use of an ex- 
tensive questionnaire-interview to provide 
an evaluation of intelligence, personality, 
and other attributes. 

After the usual screening of the applicants 
for the position of city manager to the point 
of personal interviews, only six likely candi- 
dates remained, and they were scattered 
from Massachusetts to Texas, At this point 
in the selection procedure, a nationally 
known firm was employed to evaluate the 
applicants with a specially selected set of 
questionnaire-interviews. These were de- 
signed to go beyond other selection tech- 
niques in bringing to the selection committee 
a fuller understanding of the applicants and 
in presenting a more complete picture of not 
only their present qualifications but also 
their potentialities for development. Another 
advantage was that interviews of this kind 
can be administered in any major city, thus 
saving considerable time and travel expense. 

In the development of this testing proce- 
dure, questions were designed to measure in- 
telligence, personality, vocabulary, motiva- 
tion, mechanical comprehension, and gen- 
eral interests. Separate sections were de- 
signed to measure basic behavior in such 
areas as self-confidence, cooperativeness, 
self-control, emotional stability, self-interest, 
and dominance. By such a testing procedure 
it may be possible to determine, for instance, 
that although a man is not a graduate en- 
gineer, his mechanical comprehension is at 
such a level that he can intelligently work 
with engineers on public problems. 

The consulting firm made a comprehen- 
sive written report to the council regarding 
the six applicants tested, and members of the 
council were amazed at the positive state- 
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ments and conclusions drawn from the tests. 
It was recommended, for example, that the 
council not employ one of the apparently 
outstanding applicants, because according 
to the pattern developed in his answers he 
would probably not stay long in any one po- 
sition. Certainly one of the advantages of 
this type of interview is that more complete 
objectivity is achieved, and too great re- 
liance on personal impressions is avoided. 

Some specific statements in the report to 
the council regarding various candidates in- 
cluded: “‘He is more inclined to be looking 
for his own advantage in a situation than to 
be concerned with how much he can do for 
the cause in question.” . . . “In view of the 
extensive problem of communications in a 
position such as the one under consideration, 
one would expect that his level of verbal fa- 
cility would be quite inadequate.” . . . “He 
seems to be quite lacking in sensitivity to the 
feelings of other people. In any situation call- 
ing for tactfulness and diplomacy, he would 
probably be quite inept and would easily of- 
fend people, perhaps without meaning to.” 
. . . “He is not deficient as far as the ability 
to take responsibility for decisions is con- 
cerned and in combination with his capacity 
to adapt his behavior to the feelings of other 
people, one would expect that he would do 
very well in a position involving social re- 
sponsibility.” . . . “His intelligence level re- 
flects a capacity for resourcefulness and 
analytical thinking which would be impor- 
tant in any administrative undertaking.” 

Recognizing that these statements were 
made regarding several men who, under 
similar conditions had answered identical 
sets of questions, the value of this type of in- 
terview becomes more apparent. Here are 
measurements of intangibles which deter- 
mine if the man has the necessary judgment 
and resourcefulness, if he can create and ad- 
minister a good organization, if he can make 
decisions and get things done, if he can get 
along with his co-workers and with the pub- 
lic. These are qualities which are vitally im- 
portant and yet difficult to determine by the 
usual selection procedure. 

Upon receiving the written report from 
the testing firm the council immediately rec- 
ognized the value of this procedure. It was 
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obviously unnecessary to request personal 
interviews with all the remaining candidates 
who were widely scattered geographically. 
Recognizing, however, that this type of test- 
ing should not be a substitute for face-to-face 
interviews, but an additional effective tool in 
aiding proper selection, the council selection 
committee next invited the again narrowed 
field of applicants to come to Park Ridge for 
a personal interview before the council came 
to a final decision. Following this, the coun- 
cil appointed the man indicated as best 
qualified by the counsulting firm. 


APPLICATION TO OTHER JoBs 


During the past two years the city man- 
ager of Park Ridge has employed the same 
consultants to administer the same type of 
interview to aid him in the selection of a 
finance officer and a city engineer, the civil 
service commission having approved this 
procedure as a material aid in their selection 
program. 

In the search for a city engineer the usual 
procedure of advertising and preliminary 
screening was done by the consulting firm. 
The firm did a complete job up to the point 
of the personal interviews and the checking 
of references for the few selected applicants 
remaining after the questionnaire-inter- 
views were complete. 

To assure the best results, the city man- 
ager prepared a complete outline of exact 
specifications for the position to be filled, 
keeping in mind the fact that if the proper 
person could be selected the engineer would 
become the director of public services. 
Work-task statements were compiled, and 
consideration was given to the ethnic back- 
ground of the community, the type of com- 
munity, the nature and rapidity of growth, 
the requirements of the state, optimum age 
requirements, as well as a recommended 
background of experience and education. 

With this information the testing firm 
proceeded with advertising throughout the 
area, omitting the name of Park Ridge, and 
received over 20 applications. The prelimi- 
nary screening of the applicants, in accord- 
ance with the specifications, was accom- 
plished, and the remaining applicants were 
then tested with written questionnaire-inter- 
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views. The results of the interviews were pre- 
sented in written reports, with the recom- 
mendations of the firm, for completion of the 
selection procedures and appointment. 

Late in 1954 the city employed an intern 
trainee from the University of Kansas. In 
view of the previous effectiveness of this test- 
ing program, the same firm was employed 
again to administer a questionnaire-inter- 
view to: (1) assist the intern in determining 
the field of municipal activity in which he 
had the greatest possibilities for success, (2) 
enable the city to use his abilities not only to 
the city’s advantage but also to the intern’s 
advantage, and (3) permit the city to estab- 
lish the work schedule and conduct a train- 
ing program so that the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of the internship would become 
available to him. 

A representative of the consulting firm 
met with each of the employees appointed in 
Park Ridge to review the questionnaire- 
interview results, to appraise strong and 
weak points, and to suggest steps that could 
be taken to bring better job performance. 
Each appointee was surprised to find that 
the interviewer had learned so much about 
his supposedly hidden deficiencies and/or 
unsuspected potentialities. 


ConcLUSIONS 

The questionnaire-interview as developed 
and used for Park Ridge has been successful 
for several reasons: 

1. Extensive research has shown conclu- 
sively that basic habits of behavior are estab- 
lished by the time a man is approximately 20 
years old. Consequently the characteristics 
revealed by answers to certain types of ques- 
tions are not likely to change. 

2. All questions are selected to reveal im- 
portant differences in people. This is based 
not on a few answers but rather on consistent 
trends in the series of hundreds of answers. 

3. The significance of the question and of 
the answer chosen is not apparent to the one 
who answers. The interview is designed and 
conducted so that the applicant will uncon- 
sciously reveal himself as he really is rather 
than as he thinks he is supposed to be. Both 
weaknesses and strengths of personality and 
intellect are sharply delineated. 
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4. This type of interview is more exten- 
sive than most interviews, involving approxi- 
mately 1,500 questions. 

5. All applicants are measured by the 
same yardstick. 

6. The interview narrows the number of 
those called in to the city for personal inter- 
views with city officials. 

7. Applicants can be tested economically 
regardless of geographic location because 
qualified professional personnel are avail- 
able for conducting these interviews in most 
major Cities. 

The questionnaire-interview described in 
this article is not a substitute for face-to-face 
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interviewing of final candidates or the check- 
ing of their references. It does supplement 
other selection methods by narrowing the 
field of applicants so that time, attention, 
and money can be used more effectively. 
The flaws in the individual uncovered by this 
method might not be detected by other 
screening procedures and might not even be- 
come apparent in a man’s work for several 
months. 

The experience in Park Ridge shows that 
it is possible to employ better persons by 
using testing procedures administered and 
evaluated by trained specialists as an aid in 
the selection of administrative personnel. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Municipal League—Seattle, July 
24-27, 1955. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Omaha, September 19-22, 1955. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Montreal, September 25-29, 1955. 

International Union of Local Authorities— 
Rome, Italy, September 26—October 1, 1955. 

National Recreation Association—Denver, 
September 27—October 1, 1955. 

American Public Works Association—Mil- 
waukee, October 2-5, 1955. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Philadelphia, October 2-6, 1955. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, October 5-8, 
1955. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 


ing, Inc.—Washington, D.C., October 16-19, 
1955. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
New York City, October 16-19, 1955. 

National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials—Cleveland, October 16- 
20, 1955. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Cincinnati, October 23-27, 1955. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Pittsburgh, 
October 24-27, 1955. 

American Public Health Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14-18, 1955. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Miami, November 20-23, 1955. 

American Municipal Association—Miami, 
November 27-30, 1955. 























MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Leaflets 


Tax leaflets and other public relations 


folders have been distributed recently to resi- | 


dents in Bloomington and Peoria, Illinois; 
Moorestown, New Jersey; Tuscon, Arizona; 
and South Miami, Florida. The Peoria 
folder shows the breakdown of $106 in an- 
nual taxes for a typical family for the city, 
school district, township, county, sanitary 
district, park district, and airport authority. 
South Miami mailed to every resident a card 
to be hung on the wall showing emergency 
phone numbers and setting forth in poetry 
the regulations for trash and garbage collec- 
tion. 


PR Methods 

Norfolk, Virginia, is conducting a public 
relations training program for city em- 
ployees under the direction of the personnel 
officer. Six groups of 15 employees will be 
given the course consisting of 10 hours of dis- 
cussion, films, and lectures. Subjects to be 
discussed include the city government in re- 
lation to the community, complaints, per- 
sonal appearance, telephone technique, and 
communications. 

Modesto, California, has issued two re- 
ports that review municipal progress since 
1951 and highlight the receipt last fall of the 
All-America City award from the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine. A 
76-page booklet, entitled Citizens Act!, re- 
views the activities over the last four years of 
the many citizen groups that contributed to- 
ward the award. The city also mailed to all 
residents a 12-page folder printed in two 
colors reviewing the many programs and 
activities since 1951. 

In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, about 90 per 
cent of the phone calls citizens make to city 
hall are concerned with the public works de- 
partment. Because of this the city informa- 
tion clerk was placed in the public works de- 
partment, and the phone is publicized as the 
one to call for all city information. The 
clerk is informed about all city operations so 
citizens are not frustrated by being trans- 


ferred from one department to another 
until they get someone who can answer their 
questions. 

Royal Oak, Michigan, has recently issued 
several leaflets, one of which is handed to 
citizens who attend council meetings, en- 
titled Welcome to Your City Commission Meet- 
ing. The leaflet explains the seating arrange- 
ment of the council, discusses the procedure 
in handling business, and presents a brief 
introduction to the city government. 


Envelope Advertising 

More cities are making use of the message- 
carrying potential of the outside of envelopes 
in which they mail letters, bills, and general 
announcements. Most of the messages are 
intended for local viewing and vary from 
“You Separate—We Incinerate”’ on Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, envelopes, to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; ‘‘City Business Is Your Business— 
Have You Seen About It?” Some messages 
are aimed mostly at out-of-city recipients: 
“Come to Columbus and Discover Amer- 
ica,” on Columbus, Ohio, envelopes; Mil- 
waukee’s ““The Home of the Braves’’; the 
“Annual Rose Festival” printed on Little 
Rock, Arkansas, envelopes; and the “100 
Years of Progress’? with which Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, marked the centennial of its 
incorporation. 


Reporting to Citizens 

A résumé of city government finances for 
the first nine months of the fiscal year was 
set forth for interested citizens in a weekly 
newspaper in Manhattan Beach, California. 
The summary showed how much money the 
city has received and, by accounting funds, 
how much was spent....A booklet, You 
and Your Bike, has been distributed to bicycle 
owners in Lawrence, Kansas. The pamphlet 
describes the city bicycle ordinance and con- 
tains some hints for bike maintenance. . . . 
A water meter has been attached to the 
drinking fountain near the water depart- 
ment in Toledo, Ohio, with a sign reading 
“Watch this meter operate. This is how the 
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meter works in your home.” The meter is in- 
tended to give citizens an on-the-spot lesson 
in water meter operation and to reduce 
complaints over “incorrect” water bills. 

Meetings of the Watertown, New York, 
city council are being recorded on tape for 
rebroadcast later over a local radio station. 
Arrangements are also being made to tele- 
vise portions of city council meetings... . 
Prior to an election in Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Michigan, the city mailed to each household 
a letter describing the inadequacies of the 
present city hall and the facilities that would 
be provided in a new building. The voters 
approved construction of the new city hall. 

The daily newspaper in Grand Island, 
Nebraska, recently carried a center page 
spread with photographs of city officials, in- 
formation on commercial, cultural, trans- 
portation, and other facilities available, and 
charts showing the breakdown of the tax dol- 
lar. The advertisement was indicated as the 
first in a series “giving you vital information 
about your city government.” 

Durham, North Carolina, recently issued 
a report for citizens reviewing accomplish- 
ments during the past eight and one-half 
years. Information is shown for each depart- 
ment and activity for the calendar year 1954 
with a separate description of accomplish- 
ments from July 1, 1946, to January 1, 1954. 
... South Miami, Florida, issued a four- 
page folder describing the need for a new 
city hall prior to approval of a $200,000 
bond issue in May. 


Annual Reports 


Annual reports have been received re- 
cently from 19 cities. Six of these cities used 
84 X 11-inch booklet form: Sarnia, On- 
tario, Canada; Dayton, Ohio; Hawthorne, 
California; Englewood, New Jersey; West- 
mount, Quebec, Canada; and Fulton 


County, Georgia. “‘Six Steps Towards Haw- 
thorne’s Development” was the feature of 
the Hawthorne annual report. The steps in- 
cluded: the annexation of large areas, the 
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lifting of water restrictions, an ultra modern 
police station, lower fire insurance rates, a 
new equipment center, and plans for a new 
park and recreation program. 

Seven cities issued their reports as supple- 
ments to local newspapers or in newspaper 
style and format: Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Haverhill, Massachusetts; Muskegon, 
Michigan; San Angelo, Texas; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Salinas, California; and Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. The Middletown report, 
which is typical of newspaper-style reports, 
contains photographs of city activities in 
1954, a comparison of costs of typical con- 
sumer purchases with that of the average 
monthly cost per person for city services, pie 
charts on revenue and expenditures, and de- 
scriptions of municipal services. The 40-page 
Salinas supplement was highlighted by an 
aerial photograph of the city, maps of Mon- 
terey County and the greater Salinas area, 
and a calendar of community events. The 
Haverhill report, which was also reproduced 
in booklet form, was illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the damage done by hurricanes 
Carol and Edna which hit the city in late 
August and early September. 

Wyandotte, Michigan, issued an oversize 
17 X 11-inch report 16 pages in length. 
Photographs of city activities, especially 
public works, made up a large part of the 
report. 

Of the cities that issued their reports in 
the 6 X 9-inch size, Cheltenham Township, 
Pennsylvania, and Marinette, Wisconsin, 
printed theirs by letterpress; Napa, Cali- 
fornia, by offset; and Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, by stencil duplicating. Oklahoma 
City’s booklet was originally assembled for 
use in classes for in-service training of mu- 
nicipal employees and for radio broadcasts 
to the public, and was brought up-to-date 
for use as a written report to the public. 
North Adams, Massachusetts, issued a re- 
port in the small 64 X 34-inch leaflet form. 
It included 1954 achievements and financial 
facts, and a forecast of things to come in 
1955. 
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Adopts Job and Pay Plan 
ORTSMOUTH, Virginia (80,039), has 
adopted a job classification and pay 
plan for city employees. The plan sets up 35 
grades for employees paid semi-monthly and 
15 grades for employees working on an 
hourly basis. Pay increases are automatic 
during the first three years of service, but all 
subsequent increases must be recommended 
by the department head and approved by 
the city manager. 

The job and pay plan was prepared by a 
committee composed of three department 
heads and the administrative assistant to the 
city manager. Each employee filled out a 
form describing his duties and qualifica- 
tions. This information was evaluated at 
conferences with each department head, and 
all of the 130 positions were allocated to 50 
pay grades. When the plan was completed it 
was submitted to the city council by the city 
manager. When the plan was put into effect 
on April 1 no employee received a pay cut; 
the over-all average pay increase was ap- 
proximately 7 per cent. 


Adopts Health Program 
for City Employees 
HOENIX, Arizona, has adopted an oc- 
cupational health program for city em- 
ployees with the twin objectives of raising 
attendance records and improving the level 
of employee health. 

The program consists of five major parts: 
(1) thorough pre-employment medical ex- 
aminations, including chest X rays, urinaly- 
sis, blood test, and sight and vision tests; 
(2) periodic health appraisals based on fac- 
tors of job hazards and age of employees, 
some employees including firemen and po- 
licemen to be examined annually; (3) medi- 
cal counselling when requested either by the 
employee or the employee’s department 
head; (4) health education through pam- 
phlets, posters, motion pictures, lectures, 
and conferences; and (5) first-aid service to 
be provided through branch stations located 
in various work areas of the city. This will 


involve training some employees in first aid 
methods. 

The medical services will be provided by 
two part-time physicians, one serving three 
hours in the morning and the other three 
hours in the afternoon, five days per week. 
The city is providing office space including a 
laboratory, X ray equipment, and sight and 
vision testing facilities. Employees suffering 
on-the-job injuries will be referred to the two 
city physicians at their own offices for treat- 
ment. The expense for on-the-job injuries 
will be borne by the state industrial com- 
mission as provided for by Arizona statutes. 
—Leroy J. BRENNEMAN, personnel director, 
Phoenix. 


Adopts Employee Safety and 
Accident Control Program 
COMPREHENSIVE accident control 
program in Monterey Park, Califor- 
nia has paid off in lower premium rates for 
workmen’s compensation and general and 
auto liability insurance and a considerable 
saving in man hours available for city work. 
The program began in August, 1954, on a 
six-month trial basis with an accident pre- 
vention consultant retained to survey safety 
deficiencies and to develop corrective meas- 
ures for both workmen’s compensation cases 
involving city employees and personal injury 
and property damage claims involving the 
general public. 

The first step was a physical survey of the 
various departments of the city, and recom- 
mendations were made for improvements 
where necessary for safety for city employees 
and the public. 

This was followed by an educational pro- 
gram for department heads, supervisors, and 
general employees which included the in- 
stallation of a system of detailed reporting to 
produce pertinent facts on accidents and to 
reduce field investigation time of insurance 
company adjusters. The accident report 
form emphasizes precise location, time and 
date, persons and circumstances directly in- 
volved, and witnesses. Information on the 
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report is filled out by the employee, his su- 
pervisor, and the department head. The de- 
partment head also files a separate report on 
any lost-time accidents. 

The program also includes: (1) pre-em- 
ployment physical examinations which help 
in determining the physical limitations of a 
prospective employee, and (2) testing every 
person who drives city vehicles to determine 
the physical factors that might cause a driver 
to have accidents. 

The most obvious immediate result was a 
voluntary reduction in premiums by the in- 
surance carrier for general and auto liability 
coverage. With the application of the experi- 
ence formula for workmen’s compensation, 
the city expects an annual saving of about 
$4,200 if the new lower level of incidence of 
employee injury can be maintained. Further 
savings are anticipated in insurance pre- 
miums and in reducing overhead and other 
indirect costs of accidents. On the basis of 
this record, the city council voted to retain 
the consultant for continuing services. 

The city manager has set up two safety 
committees to aid in the accident control 
program: an executive safety committee 
consisting of the city manager and all de- 
partment heads whose purpose is to estab- 
lish safety policies, evaluate progress, and 
review minutes of other committees; and the 
supervisory employee safety committee which 
reviews all accident reports, makes recom- 
mendations to the executive safety commit- 
tée, and strives to prevent future accidents. 
—Joun C. CROWLEY, city manager, Monte- 
rey Park. 


Task Forces Used for 

Operating Economies 
ORPUS Christi, Texas, uses ‘“‘task 
forces’’ composed of qualified city em- 
ployees to study various municipal activities 
and to recommend ways of achieving more 
efficient and economical operation (see 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT, October, 1954, p. 
230). One task force which recently studied 
manpower utilization and labor wage rates 
in the city’s labor operations found that, 
with minor exceptions, wage rates were in 
line with industrial rates in the area and that 
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the city’s organization for the utilization of 
laborer personnel was satisfactory. 

A task force named to study the central 
garage, however, submitted a report which 
pointed out some uneconomical practices 
and proposed revisions. As a result of the 
work of the latter task force, an inventory of 
all equipment was made, more accurate cost 
records were established, a preventive main- 
tenance program was instituted, and the 
garage superintendent was made responsible 
for equipment maintenance throughout the 
city. In addition, the garage superintendent 
is now advising on all equipment problems 
including the preparation of budget esti- 
mates for equipment maintenance and re- 
placement. 


Propose Functional Integration 
for Metropolitan Areas 


HE sixteenth and concluding volume in 

a series of studies on the structure and 
function of governmental units in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area has been com- 
pleted recently under the direction of the 
Haynes Foundation of Los Angeles. Entitled 
The Metropolis: Is Integration Possible?, the 
study is a descriptive analysis of governmen- 
tal functions in a metropolitan area of five 
million pelple. 

Aware that any plans for city-county con- 
solidation, regional federation, or borough 
system for the metropolitan area are not 
feasible at this time, the authors have sug- 
gested that the steps toward integration can 
be achieved function by function without 
making any fundamental changes in the 
structure of existing units of local govern- 
ment. Functions already consolidated or 
recommended to be consolidated include fire 
protection, law enforcement, public health, 
waste collection and disposal, planning, 
streets and roads, cultural and recreational 
activities, and auxiliary services such as pur- 
chasing and personnel. 

A proposal is made for looking toward a 
metropolitan multipurpose agency for water 
supply, transportation, regional planning, 
education, and other metropolitan-wide 
services “... which have common char- 
acteristics or which are the same wherever 
rendered, and which in many instances the 
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smaller local areas can ill afford to support 
as separate units.” Previous studies have 
dealt with such problems as characteristics 
of the metropolitan area, positive factors of 
growth, water supply, schools, libraries, 
finance and taxation, and intergovernmen- 
tal relations. 

Functional integration and area-wide 
government have been recommended for 
sewerage, water supply, public transporta- 
tion, and other governmental services in the 
Seattle metropolitan area as a first step to- 
wards true metropolitan government (see 
Pick of the Month). The study is the first in a 
series being conducted by a special commit- 
tee of the Seattle Municipal League and sets 
forth major problems of the area and specific 
projects for further study. The general con- 
clusion of the committee is that ““The city of 
Seattle and its surrounding area are rapidly 
becoming a single metropolitan community. 
The area is physically, socially, and eco- 
nomically integrated. The committee rec- 
ommends that a more unified government 
be established for this metropolitan area.” 


Microfilm Records Save 
Storage Space 

IVE cities that microfilm municipal rec- 

ords cite advantages of reduction of 

storage space and protection of records. The 

cities are Tulsa, Oklahoma; Detroit, Bay 

City, and Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Microfilming police reports was begun by 
the Tulsa police department in January, 
1952, for records on auto theft, burglary, 
larceny, homicide, arrests, and other reports. 
Since the inception of Detroit’s microfilm 
program in 1946 its record center has func- 
tioned not only as the controller’s record 
room but also as the microfilm division un- 
der the direction of the systems and surveys 
bureau. Ann Arbor has microfilmed records 
of frequent use to reduce storage space and 
intends to catalog all files in the city clerk’s 
office. City officials will consult with the 
Michigan Historical Society to determine 
which records should be maintained and 
which may be destroyed. All the records in 
frequent use will be microfilmed and the 
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original records destroyed with proper per- 
mission. 

Covington has microfilmed 80,000 pages 
of records including the minutes of commis- 
sioners’ meetings since 1914, aldermen rec- 
ords from 1890 to 1914, all ordinances and 
resolutions and council records from as far 
back as 1832, and the records of adjoining 
communities before they were annexed to 
the city. Bay City has microfilmed two truck- 
loads of records which were later transferred 
to the Bay County Historical Society for 
preservation. In place of these records, Bay 
City now has 70 rolls of film containing some 
200,000 images and occupying one drawer 
in a standard filing cabinet. 


Adopts United Fund for 
Community Giving 

UBLIC opinion in support of united 

fund raising for recreational and wel- 
fare activities was reflected recently in an 
action by the Evanston, Illinois, city coun- 
cil. The local chapter of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross requested city council per- 
mission to use railroad viaducts over city 
streets to display banners for their annual 
fund drive. On a split vote early this year 
the city council refused to let the Red Cross 
use the viaducts. The council majority con- 
tended that the council should support on 
behalf of the people the idea of the united 
fund approach which had been inaugurated 
in Evanston in the fall of 1954. The annual 
Red Cross drive was held in March, 1955, 
without the usual display of banners and 
flags, but in April the Red Cross announced 
its agreement to cooperate with the Evans- 
ton United Fund for the 1956 solicitation. 


Surveys Impact of 100 New 
Families on City Finances 


HE American Society of Planning Of- 

ficials has estimated the cumulative ef- 
fect on municipal government finances of 
100 families moving into a community. The 
100 new families, representing about 450 
new people, would mean five or six addi- 
tional city employees, an increase in the po- 
lice budget of $4,510 a year, an addition in 
fire expenditures of $2,820 a year, and an 
increase in general annual payroll of $10,000 
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to $15,000. Other services and programs re- 
quired would include 500 new books for the 
library, adding $675 to the library operating 
budget; a new hospital bed at $10,000; and 
more street cleaning, garbage collecting, and 
tax collecting. 

The impact would be greatest on the 
school system where 100 more pupils would 
have to be accommodated. Quoting from 
the April, 1955, issue of the ASPO Newsletter, 
the cumulative effect would be about as 
follows: 

“One hundred new families will put 
about 100 new children in our schools. 
About 67 will be in grammar school and 33 
in high school. If you operate on the 6-3-3 
system, it will be 50 in grammar school, 25 
in junior high, and 25 in senior high school. 

“We can follow this school business, 
which is mighty important, a little further. 
You will need 2.2 new grade school rooms 
and 1.65 new high school rooms, which will 
cost about $120,000. 

**You will need four new school teachers 
and they are hard to find. 

“The 100 families will add about $30,000 
a year to the school operating budget. 

“The city will have to buy about 4 acres 
of land: 1 acre for grammar school, 1 acre for 
high school, 1 acre for parks, and 1 acre for 
playgrounds and playfields.” 


Approves Employment Commis- 
sion for Older Workers 


HE Toledo, Ohio, city council has ap- 

proved creating a committee to seek 
fair and equitable employment practices for 
citizens beyond 45 years of age. The action 
was taken when several citizens appeared 
before the council to relate that large num- 
bers of citizens 45 years and older were dis- 
criminated against in employment, that this 
condition was particularly serious among 
unskilled employee groups, and that 25 per 
cent of recent employment advertisements 
prescribe restrictive age limits. 

The new committee will not conflict with 
the previously created Commission on Race 
Relations which concerns itself with racial 
and religious prejudices against groups; it 
will concern itself only with those persons 
who have reached middle age and therefore 
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find it difficult to obtain employment. The 
new commission will be appointed by the 
mayor with a membership of 15. 


Annexations in 1954 Reported 
by 410 Cities 
ANSAS City, Missouri, was first among 
United States cities in the amount of 
land annexed during 1954 with an annexa- 
tion of 48 square miles. Other large annexa- 
tions included El Paso, Texas, 27 square 
miles; Palm Springs, California, 15; Corpus 
Christi, Texas, 14; and San Diego, Califor- 
nia, Norfolk, Virginia, and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, each of which annexed slightly more 
than 10 square miles. According to the 1955 
Municipal Year Book these seven cities repre- 
sent the largest number of incorporated 
urban centers to accomplish large annexa- 
tions in a single year during the last seven 
years. 

Among cities reporting annexations, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, took in the territory with the 
largest number of inhabitants—60,000. This 
was the third largest population increase in 
seven years, exceeded only by the 107,000 
new citizens gained by a 1949 annexation of 
Houston, Texas, and 95,000 new residents 
for Tampa, Florida, in 1953. 

A total of 410 cities annexed land in 
1954—the third straight year that the num- 
ber of annexing cities passed the 400 mark. 
More than 110 of them annexed at least one- 
fourth square mile. Collectively the cities 
absorbed 325.2 square miles, surpassing by 
about one-sixth the land gained in each of 
the two previous years. Of cities over 10,000 
population, 74 annexed one-half square mile 
or more, setting a 10-year record for amount 
of land acquired by cities of that size. Be- 
cause of the legal requirements for annexa- 
tion, 19 cities had to take 10 or more an- 
nexation actions in 1954 to get the land that 
they had planned to absorb. 


Centralizes Public Works Activi- 
ties in One Department 
IVERSIDE, California, has by ordi- 
nance created a department of public 
works with a director appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the city manager. The new de- 
partment includes divisions for planning, 
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design, inspection, and other engineering 
services; construction, maintenance, and re- 
pair of streets; building inspection; collec- 
tion and disposal of garbage and rubbish; 
supervision of the municipal airport; and 
operation of the sewage treatment plant. 

Prior to adoption of the ordinance, City 
Manager Oren L. King prepared a report 
which surveyed public works organization in 
six California cities and stated that “the con- 
solidation of all customary public works ac- 
tivities in a single department or under the 
direction of a single official is a typical pat- 
tern of public works organization in leading 
southern California cities. This is no acci- 
dent. It represents a deliberate approach to 
what is generally considered to be good ad- 
ministrative practice.” 


Develop Techniques to Help Solve 
Transit Problems 


EW techniques of diagnosing the ills of 
urban transportation soon will be 
tested in selected cities throughout the coun- 
try. These concepts are set forth in tentative 


manuals prepared by nine subcommittees of 
the National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation, and the manuals were reviewed by 
the National Committee at a meeting in Chi- 
cago on June 13 and 14. The National Com- 
mittee was created in May, 1954, by six na- 
tional organizations in the municipal field: 
American Municipal Association, American 
Public Works Association, American Society 
of Planning Officials, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, and the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers. The man- 
uals prepared by the subcommittees indicate 
the basic facts which are needed in any city 
for a sound solution of the urban transporta- 
tion problem and set forth standard methods 
for obtaining such data. The next step of the 
Committee is to select cities for pilot studies 
to test the usefulness of the procedure set 
forth in the manuals. After the pilot studies 
are completed the manuals will be reviewed 
and revised where necessary and then will be 
made available to cities throughout the 
country. 
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Newspapers Publicize Metro- 
politan Problems 
IX major daily newspapers have run or 
are running a series of articles on metro- 
politan problems. The New York Herald 
Tribune, which calls its series “The Flight to 
the Suburbs,” had published more than 25 
articles by early June covering such prob- 
lems as parking, commuting, shopping cen- 
ters, schools, zoning, and expressways. A 
series in the Chicago Daily News, titled 
“Growing Pains,”’ covers many of the same 
matters. Similar stories have been featured in 
current issues of the Detroit News and the 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer. Last fall the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times carried a “suburbia”’ series. 
The interest of the Flint, Michigan, Journal 
in these problems took a series form in 1953, 
**Where’s Flint Going?,”’ and later the news- 
paper collected material for another series 
stressing problems of metropolitan living, 
“‘What’s Going On Here?” 


Four States Authorize 
Regional Planning 


OUR states have authorized regional 
planning commissions—Arkansas, In- 
diana, Maine, and Massachusetts. The 
Arkansas law enables planning agencies of 
cities and counties, whose planning jurisdic- 
tions adjoin, to set up metropolitan planning 
bodies. Indiana’s law requires the establish- 
ment of a metropolitan planning depart- 
ment in Marion County and Indianapolis 
and transfers the functions of the city, 
county, and town planning commissions in 
the county to the metropolitan agency. 
The Maine law permits towns, cities, and 
counties to set up regional planning com- 
missions to prepare regional plans and to 
assist in planning for individual towns or 
cities. In Massachusetts cities and towns can 
establish a planning district, but a regional 
planning agency cannot be set up unless the 
division of planning of the state department 
of commerce determines that the group of 
towns and cities considering such an agency 
will constitute an effective region for plan- 


ning purposes. 
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Issues Cost Accounting Manual 

PRACTICAL manual of instruction for mu- 
nicipal officials who wish to install and 
maintain public works cost accounting systems 
has been published by Public Administration 
Service (see Pick of the Month). It was prepared 
with the cooperation of the American Public 
Works Association’s Committee on Cost Ac- 
counting. The system outlined in the manual is 
complete with respect to account classification, 
forms, records, procedures, and cost reports and 
statements. It is designed for manual operations 
but can be adapted to mechanical operation in 
those cities which have bookkeeping machines or 
other accounting equipment available for use in 
the cost accounting process. The account classifi- 
cations and procedures outlined in the manual 
are intended to meet the needs of virtually all 
small- and medium-sized municipalities and are 

accompanied by 26 charts and forms. 


Adopts Fair Employment Practice 

Braddock, Pennsylvania (16,488), has made 
job discrimination unlawful by enacting a fair 
employment practice ordinance. The law says 
that contracts let by the borough must obligate 
contractors to follow fair employment practices. 
The ordinance makes discrimination on account 
of “race, religion, ancestry, national origin or 
birth” unlawful when practiced by any employer, 
employment agency, or labor organization. En- 
forcement of the law is assigned to a five-man fair 
employment practices commission appointed by 
the council. The ordinance stresses the need for 
“education” and conciliation, but it also calls for 
a $100 fine or 30 days in jail for violators of the 
ordinance. 


Winners in Traffic Safety Contest 

Wausau, Wisconsin (30,414), is the grand 
award winner in the 1954 National Traffic Safety 
Contest. Cities taking first place in their respec- 
tive population groups were: Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Denver, Oklahoma City, Phoe- 
nix, St. Joseph (Missouri), Wausau, and Rocky 
River (Ohio). Cities winning second and third 
places in their groups were: Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Portland (Oregon), Kansas 
City (Missouri), Norfolk, Fort Worth, Berkeley, 
Peoria, Stockton (California), Evanston (Illi- 
nois), Eau Claire (Wisconsin), Middletown 
(Ohio), Peru (Illinois), and Ventura (Califor- 
nia). In addition 22 cities over 10,000 won hon- 


orable mention, and 641 municipalities between 
5,000 and 10,000 were cited for going through 
1954 without a traffic fatality. Other special 
awards included an honor roll of 189 cities of 
more than 10,000 population which completed 
1954 without a traffic death. The largest of these 
was Sioux Falls, South Dakota (52,696). Two 
cities with no traffic deaths for eight consecutive 
years—Belmont, Massachusetts (27,381), and 
Fairfield, Alabama (14,186)—were voted special 
citations for the longest sustained no-death record 
among cities of more than 10,000 population. 


Open Off-Street Parking Facilities 

Hartford, Connecticut, has recently completed 
the construction of a ramp garage with 1,020 car 
spaces. The garage is near the commercial center 
of the city. The city is studying parking needs in 
other sections of the business district and recently 
the city council requested the state legislature to 
provide a moratorium on taxes for garages or 
parking structures erected on privately owned 
sites, in order to encourage supervision of addi- 
tional parking facilities by private investors. . . . 
Xenia, Ohio, has recently put a 163-car parking 
lot on a paying basis, constructed an additional 
54-car parking lot, and employed a consulting 
firm to make a feasibility survey for a major 
program of buying additional off-street municipal 
parking spaces. 


Adopts Subdivision Charges 

Annexation policies have been adopted by 
Hayward, California, requiring subdividers to 
pay $120 per dwelling unit in an annexed area 
whether built either before or after the annexa- 
tion action. The payment is made to cover the 
capital cost of extending water, sewer, police, 
fire, and other city government services to the 
residential areas. A study in 1951 indicated that 
the capital outlay for new residential areas was 
about $800 per acre as a cost to the city govern- 
ment. A new survey made early in 1955 showed 
that this cost had increased to $1,176 per acre 
since 1951. Following this study the Hayward 
city council decided that about $600 per acre 
was a proper charge. Since the city’s minimum 
lot size under zoning permits development of 
about five houses per acre, the fee was set at $120 
per dwelling unit. The study on capital expendi- 
tures for residential development showed that the 
per acre cost of $1,176 includes $767 for water 
and sewerage extensions and plant construction, 
$80 for fire stations, and $330 for public parks. 
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University Trains City Managers 


During the past seven years, 52 young men 
have completed the graduate training program 
for city management at the University of Kansas. 
Of this number, 30 are now active managers and 
13 are assistants to managers. Of the remaining 
nine men, five are employees of federal, state, or 
local governments, two are in the armed forces, 
one is in private business, and one is in a law 
school. In addition to the 52 graduates, nine 
other city management students are interns in 
city managers’ offices, and 10 will be on-campus 
trainees next fall. Many of the men who have 
taken the city management training course at the 
University of Kansas have held university schol- 
arships or fellowships. Students who need addi- 
tional financial assistance may secure loans from 
an emergency loan fund created by the Kansas 
City Managers’ Association and administered by 
the president, secretary, treasurer, and chairman 
of the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity. Loans are repaid within three years at 4 
per cent interest. 


To Handle Civic Contributions 

In San Diego, California, municipal employee 
groups have created a “municipal employees 
civic responsibility organization” to aid city em- 
ployees in making contributions to various civic 
funds and charity organizations. This employee 
committee will stimulate interest and concern 
among employees toward the health and welfare 
needs of the people in the area, encourage gen- 
erous support of organized community cam- 
paigns, and collect moneys for distribution to 
causes approved by the committee. Advantages 
claimed for this approach are: (1) eliminates nu- 
merous charity drives in the city hall, (2) pro- 
vides a method for investigating city-wide local 
charities before allocating contributions, (3) 
makes contributing easier through payroll deduc- 
tions, and (4) provides employees an opportunity 
to indicate a personal exception to any cause sup- 
ported through the new employee organization. 


Bond Prospectuses 

Rock Island, Illinois, has sold $850,000 worth 
of parking system revenue bonds at an effective 
interest rate of 3.18 per cent. A 16-page prospec- 
tus contained a notice of the sale and information 
relating to the bonds, their security, operations of 
the parking system, general data concerning the 
city, an aerial view of the central business district, 
maps of the present and proposed parking sys- 
tems, and a summary of the ordinance provi- 
sions. . . . Hartford, Connecticut, sold $2,200,000 
in public school and public works bonds at an 
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effective interest rate of 1.77 per cent. A 10-page 
prospectus presented financial statistics and per- 
forated bond proposal forms. . . . Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, has issued an eight-page folder showing 
population, governmental, and financial data 
about the city. The city folder was prepared to 
provide general information for prospective in- 
vestors who might wish to invest in a bond issue 
of $2,040,000 for public improvements. The 
bonds are to be sold periodically as the money is 
needed. 
Orientation Training 

In Richmond, Virginia, a training committee 
appointed by the city manager has inaugurated 
an orientation program for new employees. 
Sixty employees participating in the initial pro- 
gram were first presented with an Employee's 
Handbook which also was distributed to present 
workers. In the first part of the orientation pro- 
gram the employees learned something about the 
history of the city’s service and its policies, what 
the city expects of them and what they may ex- 
pect of the city, their hours of work, wage rates, 
opportunities for advancement and other condi- 
tions of employment, and the various benefits and 
advantages offered. The second phase of the pro- 
gram deals with the more specific information 
related to individual agencies and particular 
jobs. This part of the training is conducted by the 
agency in which the employee works. 


Police and Traffic News 


Major crime increased 5 per cent in 1954, the 
seventh consecutive year of increase in the 
United States in the classifications of robbery, 
burglary, larceny, homicide, and other major 
crime, according to Uniform Crime Reports (see 
Pick of the Month). The largest increases in 1954 
over 1953 were noted in robbery, burglary, and 
larceny....A training program has begun in 
Miami, Florida, for a gradual swing to one-man 
patrol cars by January 1, 1956. City Manager 
E. A. Evans ordered the change after studying 
how Kansas City, Missouri, was able to increase 
effectiveness of its force by using one-man cars 
and by reducing patrol districts. . . . Birming- 
ham, Alabama, police officers are equipped for 
the first time since 1938 with new bicycles. The 
bicycles are used for patroling the central busi- 
ness district on the 11:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m. beat. 
The 18 new bicycles are specially equipped with 
foam rubber seats and motor-bike wheels. The 
purpose of the use of bicycles is to enable the 
patrolmen to cover business areas in a shorter 
period of time, thus decreasing the number of 
patrolmen required to patrol a given area.... 
Voicing a belief that traffic policemen should be 
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seen, the Detroit police department announced 
that in the future only men at least six feet tall 
will be chosen for the various traffic bureaus in the 
department. . . . Forty-five of the largest cities in 
the country use sirens as warning devices on 
emergency equipment and 38 cities have all 
police and fire vehicles equipped with sirens, 
according to a survey made in Denver. In 36 
cities the driver of the emergency vehicle is al- 
lowed to use the siren at his own discretion. 
Private ambulance companies are allowed to use 
sirens or other audible warning devices under 
controlled conditions in 43 cities, but only six 
cities allow funeral escort services to use warning 
devices....In Oakland and Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, the police departments have turned down 
requests from banks for protection of their ship- 
ments, The city had been called upon to provide 
service as escorts for cash shipments daily after an 
armored car strike. 


Court Levies Fine on City 


A New Jersey court recently levied a fine of 
$5,000 on the small community of West Wild- 
wood, which has 250 residents, for contempt of 
court when the community failed to obey a court 
order to stop discharging its sewage into a nearby 
creek. The court also ordered the borough to pay 
a fine of $25 per day until it complies with the 
judicial order. In addition, the court fined the 
mayor, council president, and a councilman $500 
each for contempt of court because they had ab- 
stained from voting on a proposed ordinance 
appropriating funds to connect the community’s 
sewage system with the disposal plant of another 
municipality. 


Install Telephone Alarm System 

Two cities—Sheboygan, Wisconsin (42,365), 
and Highland Park, New Jersey (9,721)—are in- 
stalling new telephonic police and fire alarm sys- 
tems to replace the old red fire alarm boxes. The 
telephone boxes, installed at strategic locations 
throughout the city, consist of a hardset type non- 
dial telephone mounted in a specially designed 
waterproof box with a self-closing door. Anyone 
wishing to report an emergency can do so by 
simply opening the cover and using the telephone 
in the usual manner. In both cities the telephones 
also will be used by police to call headquarters. 
Highland Park under the former system had only 
10 call boxes for police while the new system pro- 
vides 54 boxes for combined fire and police com- 
munication. ...In Syracuse, New York (220,- 
583), the city has discarded its 40-year-old tele- 
graph alarm system consisting of 420 corner 
alarm boxes and is installing a telephone emer- 
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gency reporting system which will be put into 
operation on October 1. A detailed report de- 
scribing the new telephone system, entitled The 
Syracuse Fire Alarm System, has recently been pub- 
lished by the bureau of municipal research in the 
city hall (see Pick of the Month). 


Arbitration Held Invalid 


The supreme court of Washington recently 
held that an initiative election which amended 
the city of Everett charter so as to provide for the 
compulsory submission of disputes arising be- 
tween firemen and the city as to working condi- 
tions, wages, and pensions, to a board of arbitra- 
tion was an unconstitutional delegation of au- 
thority. The court cited a National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers report which stated that 
arbitration agreements have been held invalid on 
two grounds: (1) that city officers may not bar- 
gain away the exercise of authority confided in 
them by law; (2) that since disputes may concern 
the hiring or discharge or employees, which 
matters may be governed by the merit system or 
civil service laws, city officers may not consent to 
any other method of dealing with such matters in 
the absence of statutory authority. The unre- 
ported decision is State v. Johnson. 


Federal Aid To Clear Slum Area 


Federal funds have been approved to aid 
Danville, Virginia, in clearing a downtown slum 
area to accommodate expansion of the city’s 
central business district. The action allocates a 
loan of $478,277 and a capital grant of $95,277 
to aid in the clearing and preparing for re- 
development of a blighted 10-acre residential 
area. Redevelopment of the cleared area for 
commercial and public uses is planned to forestall 
the loss to fringe areas of future business growth. 
The estimated net cost of the project is $152,127 
which represents the difference between the cost 
of acquiring and preparing the land for re- 
development and the return from resale of the 
improved land for redevelopment. The federal 
government’s share of the deficit will be met with 
the capital grant of $95,277. 


Safety Program Pays Dividends 

In Richmond, Virginia, a safety program be- 
gun in 1951 on a trial basis in the bureau of 
operations of the department of public works has 
substantially cut down accidents. In one year the 
number of lost-time accidents in that bureau 
dropped from 71 to 14. The safety program now 
includes the entire public works department as 
well as recreation and parks, utilities, automotive 
maintenance, and buildings and management. 
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To emphasize that safety is an integral part of 
each person’s job two safety committees have 
been organized—one composed of line super- 
visors and employees and the other of depart- 
mental management. Outside safety experts are 
called in to discuss and illustrate good practices 
in safe driving and safe ways to handle dangerous 
materials, and films are used also for instruction. 
The effectiveness of the program is reflected in 
its accomplishments: one department is entering 
its third year without a single accident; another 
department has completed two years without 
lost-time accidents. 


Four States Require Audits 

Louisiana has joined Kansas, New Jersey, and 
Illinois in requiring its municipalities to have a 
regular audit of their books by independent ac- 
countants. A 1954 act of the Louisiana legislature 
requires that incorporated municipalities of less 
than 2,500 population must be audited every two 
years and those of 2,500 or more must have an 
annual audit by a certified public accountant or 
a public accountant registered by the state. The 
act also makes it mandatory for municipalities 
to follow generally accepted principles of munici- 
pal accounting in their records. The state 
treasurer can withhold a municipality’s portion 
of the state-collected tobacco tax if it does not 
comply with the provisions of the act. 


Annual Wages for Hourly Workers 


Several cities have provided a guaranteed 
annual wage for employees who work by the 
hour. Such plans assure the employee that his pay 
check will be the same amount every two weeks, 
even if he cannot work several days because of 
bad weather or seasonal lulls. Time lost is made 
up during peak seasons of work. Dearborn, 
Michigan, initiated such a plan this year for its 
500 hourly workers. Accumulated overtime must 
be taken off by April 1 of each year, but the civil 
service commission may extend the limit for 
special reasons. Overtime work at peak seasons is 
equal to time and a half; Sundays and holidays 
count double time. The new order affects classi- 
fications such as tree trimmers, ditch diggers, and 
sanitation workers. In Lincoln Park, Michigan, 
employees of the public works, sewer, and park 
departments are paid on a guaranteed annual 
wage plan. Overtime work and lost time are 
kept in a “‘bank time” account. 


Street Improvement Program 
A three-fold program in Columbia, Missouri, 
has led to improvement of one-third of its street 
mileage in the past two years. Faced with prob- 
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lems of insufficient parking space, narrow arterial 
streets, and many unimproved streets, the city 
first has hired planning consultants to advise on 
street widening and other work. Second, citizen 
interest has been developed through a traffic and 
parking advisory board and a special assessment 
program in residential areas. Finally, the city 
council has been appropriating more money for 
streets than any other purpose, and the street 
budget now accounts for 20 to 25 per cent of all 
city expenditures. 


Enacts Housing Ordinance 


Columbus, Georgia, has passed a dwelling 
rehabilitation ordinance which sets forth housing 
standards and requires repair or demolition of 
substandard dwellings. Ordinance standards 
cover structure, sanitation, light, ventilation, 
electrical wiring, and heating. The city building 
inspector is in charge of inspection and enforce- 
ment. The ordinance states that a maximum of 
36 months may be allowed a defendant to correct 
the nuisance on his property. Penalties are a fine 
of not more than $250 or imprisonment of not 
more than 90 days, or both. 


Fire Service Developments 


The International Association of Fire Chiefs 
has issued the revised study, Radiation and Moni- 
toring Fundamentals for the Fire Service. The original 
text, issued in 1952, has been brought up to date 
in recognition of radioactive fall-out as disclosed 
by recent H-bomb tests in the Pacific. The in- 
creased hazard from the fall-out in large areas 
outside the target zone is considered in detail, and 
its importance in planning fire fighting activities 
is stressed. In addition the publication discusses 
the general features of a nuclear explosion with 
particular emphasis on blast, heat and radiation 
effects. Instruments and methods for detecting 
radio activity, as well as decontamination tech- 
niques and protective safeguards against con- 
tamination, are discussed (see Pick of the Month). 
. . . Sixty-three cities have received awards from 
the National Fire Waste Council in recognition of 
their fire prevention programs conducted during 
1954. Recipient of the Grand Award in the na- 
tional contest was Providence, Rhode Island. 
Other award winners in their population groups 
were Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio; Allentown, 
Pennsylvania; Schenectady, New York; and 
Walla Walla and Port Angeles, Washington. . . . 
Kansas City, Missouri, has purchased new fire 
and extended coverage insurance on city prop- 
erty valued at $41,751,000 for a total commercial 
premium of $49,077 and a self-insurance pre- 
mium of approximately $131,650. The city self- 
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insures all buildings with a valuation of less than 
$250,000, while the insurance coverage for build- 
ings with a greater valuation is prorated between 
the commercial and self-insurance programs. 


Recent Finance News 


Oak Park, Illinois, has combined water and 
sewer billing with the purchase of a new billing 
and posting machine. Billing or posting opera- 
tions, though performed at one time, involving 
one ledger card per account, still maintain the 
water fund and sewer fund as separate entities. 
Savings in postage, envelopes, and processing 
time will pay the capital outlay cost in one year. 
. . . Nearly all council-manager municipalities in 
Pennsylvania carry fire insurance on buildings 
and contents, liability and property damage 
insurance on city-owned motor equipment, and 
general public liability insurance, according to a 
recent survey (see Pick of the Month). The latter 
type of insurance generally covers all operations. 
Only 17 of the 43 cities reporting carry burglary 
and theft insurance; most cities carry work- 
men’s compensation insurance, but six insure 
with the state fund. Auxiliary police and civil 
defense workers generally are not included in 
workmen’s compensation coverage. . . . In Kan- 
sas a number of cities and counties have recently 
cancelled their liability insurance on automotive 
equipment used in conducting governmental 
functions because the attorney general of the 
state ruled that since cities are not liable they 
have no authority to purchase such insurance. 
. .. Complete new accounting systems, patterned 
after National Committee on Governmental Ac- 
counting recommendations, have been installed 
in Athens, Tennessee, and Eugene, Oregon. 


Public Works News 

Providence, Rhode Island, is using a “baby” 
street sweeper with the ability to maneuver down 
narrow city streets and even between parked cars 
where the larger sweepers cannot go. The small 
sweeper can cover 13 curb miles a day. The ma- 
chine, which weighs 1,200 pounds, can carry 700 
pounds of waste and has a vacuum attachment 
that sucks up debris and keeps dust down... . 
Inspectors of 72-inch reinforced concrete sewer 
pipe in Wichita, Kansas, use an electronic device 
for detecting breaks not visible to naked eye. The 
device shoots rays toward the inner plastic lining, 
and the rays automatically detect any breaks no 
matter how small. . . . A $1,300,000, 4-year street 
light improvement program is nearing comple- 
tion in Phoenix. Five thousand and twenty-eight 
or 92 per cent of the required installations have 
been made with new modern street lights having 
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been installed on 66.5 miles of city streets since 
the improvement program began... . The vil- 
lage of Westchester, Illinois, upon the recom- 
mendation of its village engineers, has adopted a 
policy of requiring new streets on which there has 
been considerable underground work to be left 
unsurfaced for one year after the base is laid. 
This procedure allows water and sewer trenches 
to settle thoroughly before the street paving is 
laid. 
Cities Report Fire Loss Data 

The average fire loss per person for more than 
500 United States cities over 20,000 population 
was $3.61 in 1954—a 6.5 per cent drop from the 
$3.86 average loss in 1953. The total fire loss for 
these reporting cities was $225,776,898. The 
average loss per building fire rose from $867 in 
1953 to $943 in 1954. The average number of 
building fires per 1,000 population in 1954 was 
3.9 as compared with 4.2 in 1953 and 4.3 in 1952. 
A total of 65,375 malicious false alarms that were 
answered in 1954 made up 7.4 per cent of the 
total calls responded to by the reporting cities. 
These and other 1954 fire loss statistics are shown 
in the April, 1955, Quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


Open House for City Officials 

Maywood, Illinois (27,473), recently held 
‘open house” for all 37 elected and appointed vil- 
lage officers and their wives to acquaint them 
with the municipal services and facilities. A fea- 
ture of the program was the showing of a series of 
colored slides of village operations. After a tour of 
the departments at the village hall, the guests 
were taken by bus to various points of interest in 
the city which included the heliport, police target 
range, city incinerator, fire stations, reservoirs, 
city garage and shop, and pumping station. 


Makes Refuse Collection Survey 

The American Public Works Association has 
announced a comprehensive survey in the field of 
refuse collection and disposal. The survey con- 
sists of two projects, the first of which will be a 
complete revision of the Association’s 659-page 
book, Refuse Collection Practice, published in 1941 
and now out of print. The second project will 
deal with refuse disposal practice and will result 
in an entirely new book on this subject. Commit- 
tees of APWA members have been appointed for 
each project and are now preparing detailed 
questionnaires to secure first-hand data from 
many cities. These questionnaires will be mailed 
out in about two months. The United States Pub- 
lic Health Service is cooperating in the survey, 
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and Leo Weaver of the division of sanitation is 
serving as secretary to the two committees. 


Approves American Standards 


The annual report of the American Standards 
Association shows that 152 American Standards 
were approved in 1954 bringing the number of 
standards in use in the United States to 1,440, 
many of which are used by city purchasing 
agents. Of the standards approved in 1954, 64 
were new and 88 were revisions. The report states 
that there are 200 national committees composed 
of experts in engineering, safety, consumer, man- 
ufacturing, and various other fields now working 
on standards projects. The personnel on these 
committees are appointed by various technical 
societies, trade associations, and other interested 
groups. Many other standards established by 
technical societies and trade associations are sub- 
mitted to the American Standards Association for 
approval as American Standards. 


Cities Issue Annual Budgets 

Ten cities have recently issued annual budget 
documents: Mexico, Missouri; Alma, East Lan- 
sing, and St. Joseph, Michigan; Miami and 
South Miami, Florida; Baker, Oregon; Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Xenia, Ohio; and Sarnia, On- 
tario, Canada. The Mexico, Missouri, budget in- 
cludes estimates of revenues with detailed ex- 
planations and comparisons with prior year col- 
lections. The expenditure estimates for each city 
department include a statement of the money re- 
quired and the work to be done in the fiscal year, 
any variations from normal expenditures, the de- 
tailed object breakdown, and a comparison of 
expenditures for prior years. The preface to the 
budget points out a three dimensional approach: 
(1) as the city sees itself through regular account- 
ing; (2) as the citizen sees the budget in terms of 
work programs and services to be rendered; and 
(3) as the city councilman sees the budget in light 
of present conditions and expenditures compared 
with prior years. The Miami budget contains es- 
timates of annual work volume as a first step to- 
wards performance budgeting. According to the 
budget message of City Manager E. A. Evans, 
“In next year’s budget it will be possible to show 
work volume more completely, and to start to 
develop cost factors. If properly carried out in the 
future, such a system will better inform the public 
and can be of immeasurable help to the depart- 
ment heads, the manager, and the city commis- 
sion in analyzing needs, and can be the means of 
allowing management to compare operating 
costs to the end that efficiency in operations and 
lower costs can be attained.” . . . The 1955 budg- 
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et of the public library in Newark, New Jersey, is 
of the performance type with about one-half of 
the document devoted to an “explanation of 
agency requests” and a detailed description of 
‘justification of estimates.” 


Uses Quarterly Allotments 

To combat a potential deficit of $143,932 in 
the general fund, the city manager of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, has established a quarterly allot- 
ment system. The system, begun in August, 1954, 
has provided economies totaling $97,664 in the 
general fund, which were brought about without 
reduction in services. Other funds have profited 
too. When it was discovered that the water divi- 
sion budget did not contain a proper balance be- 
tween labor, materials, and work program, 18 
authorized positions were withdrawn and the 
budget reduced by $74,272. During the third 
quarterly budget reconsideration, fund revenues 
were noted to be lower than estimates, with the 
result that a major project costing $70,000 was 
delayed and other economies totaling $30,000 
were effected in order to balance expenditures 
with revenues. When the allotment system was 
first introduced, it was explained to department 
heads in considerable detail. Forms and instruc- 
tions were issued, and department heads were 
asked to plan their work and schedule their ex- 
penditures on a monthly basis. Monthly estimates 
were then consolidated into quarterly allotment 
requests. 


Toward Metropolitan Planning 


Several cities recently have either set up met- 
ropolitan planning agencies or are considering 
them. In Denver the Inter-County Regional 
Planning Commission has been organized for 
four counties—Denver, Jefferson, Arapahoe, and 
Adams. The governing board of 12 persons will 
consist of one county commissioner from each of 
three counties; one other representative from each 
of the three counties to be named by the com- 
missioners; the manager of improvements and 
parks for Denver; one member designated by the 
mayor of Denver; two members designated by 
the Metropolitan Area Municipal Association; 
and two members to be selected by the other ten 
listed above. The budget of the commission will 
be raised by an assessment of 4 cents per capita 
on an estimated population of 648,000 for the 
four counties making a budget of nearly $26,000. 
The commission will prepare a master plan and 
will act in an advisory capacity to but will not su- 
persede local planning agencies. . . . In Columbia, 
South Carolina, the mayors of five cities in the 
area have approved in principle the idea of set- 
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ting up a metropolitan area planning board. 
Monroe County, Michigan, recently became a 
member of the Detroit Metropolitan Area Re- 
gional Planning Commission. The county will 
pay $3,100 a year for its share of cost and $15,000 
as partial compensation for the work other 
counties have done since the commission was 
formed in 1947. 


Voters Approve Big Bond Issue 


In St. Louis, Missouri, the voters late in May 
approved 23 separate bond issues totaling $110,- 
639,000, the “Yes” votes ranging from 75.5 per 
cent to 87 per cent of the total votes cast. Nearly 
43 per cent of the registered voters went to the 
polls. The proceeds from the bonds, augmented 
in some instances by state and federal matching 
funds, will finance such improvements as public 
buildings, parks, slum clearance, rehabilitation, 
expressways, bridges, street lighting, fire defenses, 
civil defense, planetarium, art museum, library, 
and zoo improvements. A special citizens’ com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor last January, 
composed of 303 citizens from all walks of life, 
formulated the bond program. Various city de- 
partments, civic groups, and other public agen- 
cies presented their programs totaling $242 mil- 
lion, and the citizens’ committee scaled the pro- 
gram down to the $110,639,000 and then went to 
work to inform the citizens of the need for ap- 
proving the program. 


Campaigns Against Spot Zoning 
In St. Louis, Missouri, a local newspaper, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is conducting an all-out 
campaign to halt “slums by aldermanic favor” by 
showing the public the bad results of spot zoning 


NATIONAL TRENDS 
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that the city’s board of aldermen has permitted. 
The newspaper, for example, published a picture 
showing a junkyard located across the street from 
a public housing project, and it was stated that 
the spot zoning measure which permitted the 
junkyard was passed over the mayor’s veto by 
‘“‘aldermanic courtesy.” The paper is campaign- 
ing to defeat in the primary election the aldermen 
who have records of passing spot rezoning bills 
over the mayor’s vetoes. An editorial in which the 
paper upheld the mayor in his appeal to elect 
new aldermen stated: “Every alderman must 
know what the introduction of rooming houses, 
makeshift basement stores, filling stations, park- 
ing lots, and other nonconforming uses does to a 
neighborhood. ...They undermine the true 
value of their property and that of all their neigh- 
bors.” 


Develop Street-Tree Program 

A list of trees recommended for street and 
ornamental purposes was presented at a street- 
tree and utility conference held in Cleveland last 
spring. The conference brought together for the 
first time park officials and private utility execu- 
tives to iron out areas of conflict and to develop a 
long-range plan of solving the street-tree prob- 
lem. The meeting was co-sponsored by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, and the National Shade Tree Con- 
ference. These organizations have realized that 
present methods of operating have resulted in 
butchered trees, obscure lighting, and huge line 
clearance costs. Copies of the proceedings of the 
two-day conference are available at $7 from E. H. 
Scanlan, 7621 Lewis Road, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Same 





Item se 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 114.2 May 114.2 115.0 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.40 6-16 2.37 2.47 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. .... 100,000 pop. -74 Apr. .73 71 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . . In 1000s 132 May 127 106 66 120 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 = 100 123.9 Apr. 123.2 121.2 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S, Department of Commerce, Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW... 


How to reduce municipal expenditures without reducing municipal services? 


Then you should have this 52-page pamphlet prepared with the assistance of 54 munici- 
pal officials: 


CHECK-LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


$1.00 per copy—25% discount on four or more copies 


Each section contains questions to be checked “Yes” or “No”—the scoring is quick and 
easy, and the 542 practical suggestions for constructive economy should be of interest 
and help to all mayors, city managers, and department heads. 








ae 


The City of Rock Island, Illinois (Mayor Carl F. Bauer, City Manager Cornelius Bodine), 
found that 394 of the 542 suggestions were applicable in that city, and the bar chart 
below, from the city’s Annual Report for 1954, shows how the Check-List was used: 





GOOD CITY-HOUSEKEEPING 


380 
COST-CUTTING STEPS TAKEN 
AND TO BE TAKEN* 
247 
147 
' i 


FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 


*There are 394 applicable suggestions for economy in local government itemized in “Check-list 
on How Cities Can Cut Costs” published by the International City Managers’ Association. This bar 
graph shows the number of those suggestions in effect prior to April 1953, those taken last year, 


and those expected to be taken. The remaining 14 unscheduled involve major policy decisions 
of the City Council. 











Order Today and Learn How Well Your City Rates! 
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